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GLUCKS FRENCH COLLABORATORS 

By J. G. PROD'HOMME 

I. 

Lebland du Roullet 

THE first of Gluck's French collaborators, the librettist of 
I-phigSnie en Aulide, the adapter of the Alceste and of the 
Hypermestre of Calzabigi (which became The Danaides of 
Salieri) has never been the object of extensive research by biogra- 
phers of musicians or by historians of lyrical drama. For a long 
time, nevertheless, it was almost exclusively to the "bailiff" that 
people attributed, if not the high credit of the Gluckist reform, 
at least the merit of having finally determined its success, since — 
and this is what we shall try to show — being in the centre of the 
musical movement from the time of "The Bouffons" to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Lebland du Roullet profited 
especially from the ideas of Algarotti and by the good intentions 
of the composer, already started on his road by another Italian, 
Raniero de' Calzabigi, the librettist of Orfeo, Paride e Elena and 
Alceste. 

Because of traditions more or less erroneous, handed on from 
biography to biography, the different names of du Roullet are 
rarely written correctly. Yet the civil register, of which we give 
a copy, enabled the learned Beffara a century ago to give the 
exact form. This is confirmed by the communication sent us 
from the registry of the town of Normanville in the Department 
of the Eure. From this record and from the marginal corrections 
of the parish register of baptisms, it appears that the exact name 
of the future collaborator of Gluck was Le Bland du Roullet, 
and his Christian names Francois, Louis, Gaud. This last Chris- 
tian name is pretty common in the diocese of Evreux; it is generally 
printed Gand and generally taken for a surname in biographical 
collections. 

Different pieces preserved in the archives of the Department 
of the Eure, compared with the casual mention of a "du Rolet" 
in the Memoirs of Mme. de Stael-Delaunay at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, throw some light on the origins of this 
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Norman gentleman whom the chances of diplomatic circumstance 
threw into relations with the chevalier Gluck in Vienna about 1772. 

Mile, du Tot, one of my oldest friends and a woman of rare merit, 
writes Mme. de Stael, offered me a refuge at the house of the uncle 
with whom she lives, M. du Rolet. I was there until Mme. de Grieu 
had to go to Paris. ... I passed six weeks in the house and received 
there all sorts of kind treatment. 

Du Rolet, adds the memorialist whose memories date from 
1709 or 1710, was the son of a lady from La Croisette "who had 
been maid of honor to the Duchess of Longueville." The name 
of la Croisette is in fact found in several of these records of the 
archives of l'Eure; it will suffice here to sum up the facts. The 
oldest goes back to 1632; it is a transaction between Madam 
Anne d'Auber, widow of messire Pierre Le Blanc, Chevalier, sieur 
du Rollet, counsellor of the King in his councils and field marshal 
of his armies, — and her husband's heirs — Jeanne du Houlley, 
Diane Le Blanc du Rollet, widow of George de Bordeaux, esquire, 
sieur du Bosgarenne, lieutenant-general at Vernon; and Thomas 
Le Roy, esquire, sieur d'Heudeville — about the inheritance of 
the said Pierre Le Blanc. 

A declaration furnished by the revenue to Louis Le Blanc 
du RouIIet — who was apparently the uncle or the grandfather of 
our bailiff — gives him, in 1678, the titles of "chevalier, governor 
of Louviers for the lands depending on the marquisette of Nor- 
manville"; the same gentleman in a later entry, in 1683, is des- 
cribed as "chevalier seigneur de la Croisette, baron de Norman- 
ville, governor of Louviers and commander of the city and castle 
of Caen." In 1700, this same "messire Louis Le Blanc du Rollet, 
chevalier, seigneur de la Croisette, chatelain and high justice of 
Landes-Normanville, commander for the King in the castle of 
Caen, enters a declaration at the bar of the bailliage of Evreux, 
of the furniture and utensils in gold or in silver which are in 
his possession. 

The father of Gaud himself, in a declaration of lands depen- 
dant on Normanville, which was delivered to him in 1723, bears 
the titles of chevalier, marquis and high justice of Landes-Nor- 
manville, lord and patron of Caen, le Mesnil-Figuet, le Mesnil- 
Morin, le Mondelie en Caux, Quevremont, etc.; and again Francois 
du Roullet, or one of his brothers, figures on the land-map of the 
seignory of le Mesnil-Figuet in 1742 as one of the principal 
proprietors of the country. But he must have died between 
1723 and 1744, for at that date, his wife also having died, the 
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king's attorney in the bailiwick of Evreux, gave bis judgement 
on the account of guardianship presented by Anne-Mouis le 
Blanc du Rollet, esquire, seigneur de Sassey, to his nephews — 
Francois-Louis-Gaud le Blanc, chevalier, marquis du Rollet, 
and to Alexandre Le Blanc, knight of Malta, ensign in the regiment 
of the French guards — whose guardian he had been since the 
death of their mother, dame Elisabeth Marguerite de Villegagnon. 1 

Frangois Louis Gaud was then twenty-eight years old. At 
the time when he received his uncle's account of guardianship, 
it is not easy to decide whether he was still living in the province 
or whether he was already at Paris, serving his apprenticeship 
for the diplomatic career which was, long after, to take him to 
Vienna. Only the indiscreet Archives of the Bastille, now pre- 
served at the Bibliotheque de l'Arsenal in Paris, mention him in 
1750 among the guests of the fermier-general Le Riche de la 
Poupliniere, a distinguished amateur in music, as is well known, 
in company with the "academicians" of Passy, where that gen- 
tleman had his chateau. 2 

From this time on, well launched in the gallant society of 
the time, the Norman gentleman, turned Parisian, must have 
been interested in questions of dramatic music, for, at the height 
of the quarrel of the Bouffons, the day after the appearance of 
the famous Letter on French Music by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
news items refer to him in these terms: "The marquis du Rollet 
also plans a learned reply to J. J. Rousseau, which will shortly 
appear." 3 Three months later, other Nouvelles UttSraires, addressed 
to the duke of Deux Ponts by Parisian correspondents, refer again 
to the pamphlet which du Rollet was preparing: 

Mr. le Marquis du Rolet wished to break a lance against him 
[Rousseau]. He entered the lists but dodged the blows and beat a 
retreat in fairly good countenance. That was enough for a dandy. 4 

Nevertheless, it does not appear that this reply was ever 
printed. Or, was it perhaps lost in the flood of pamphlets which 
rose around the Quarrel of the Bouffons? 

It may reasonably be supposed that du Roullet already laid 
down in this pamphlet some of the ideas on which Gluck's "sys- 
tem" was based, and which he developed later, after Alceste, in 
his Lettre sur les Drames-opSra. Du Roullet, — if Beffara does not 
confuse him with his brother — may have been at this time an 
officer in the regiment of French Guards. He was then a member 
of the military order of Knights Hospitalers of Jerusalem, of 

l Cf. Notes at end of this chapter. 
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Rhodes and of Malta, as was his brother, and as was one of their 
ancestors before them; this was Jacques Le Blanc du Roullet 
de la Croisette, who was received in 1680. 6 He became bailiff 
and Knight of the Grand Croix. His diplomatic career would 
probably be quite unknown if it were not revealed to us by 
his collaboration with Gluck. When and how did he enter 
diplomacy? How long did he stay? These questions cannot be 
answered. The records of the Foreign Office, we are told, are 
silent about him. We know only that he was secretary, or perhaps 
only an attache at the Embassy of Vienna, when in 1772 he met 
Gluck. For Gluck, collaborator of Metastasio and Calzabigi, du 
Roullet composed the libretto of IphigSnie en Aulide, following 
Racine's play and taking inspiration, beyond all doubt, from the 
ideas of Count Algarotti. The same year he wrote to Monsieur 
D. [Dauvergne], one of the directors of the Paris Opera, the letter 
on "M. Glouch"; the letter was printed in the Mercure de France 
for October 1 of that year. Du Roullet there defended the privi- 
leges of the French language against Rousseau, his enemy of 
twenty years' standing, but without calling him by name. 

M. Glouch is indignant, he writes, at the bold assertions of those 
famous writers of ours, who have slandered the French language by 
saying that it did not lend itself to musical composition. . . . M. Glouch 
desired to lend the weight of his opinion in favor of the French language 
by a proof of actual experience, when chance brought to his hand the 
tragedy-opera of Iphigdnie en Aulide. He thought that he had found 
in this work what he was looking for. The author, or to speak more 
exactly, the revisor of this poem, seems to me to have followed Racine 
with the most scrupulous care. It is Racine's Iphigenie turned into 
an opera." 

Du Roullet, in all probability also edited that same year the 
manifesto of Gluck himself, addressed to the Mercure de France 
and published by it Feb. 1, 1773. 

The first product of this fortuitous collaboration of du 
Roullet and Gluck, the IphigSnie en Aulide, was presented at the 
Opera, April 19, 1774. Following the rehearsals had been "the 
rage," writes Bachaumont; and on the day of the first performance 
the doors of the theatre were beseiged at eleven o'clock in the 
morning. The Dauphiness, who was to become Queen of France 
a month later, seemed to have become a partisan, and clapped 
continuously, writes the same anecdotalist, and that obliged the 
Countess of Provence, the Princes, and all the boxes to do the 
same. But Gluck and his librettist won that first evening only 
a success due to curiosity — a curiosity skillfully maintained for a 
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year or two by all the talkers of the Court and the city, and 
fanned especially since the master's arrival in Paris at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

"The ear, not yet used to this kind of sung declamation" 
becomes gradually accustomed to it, and "feels its beauties." Not 
until after the uncontested success of OrphSe played Aug. 2 of 
the same year, 7 did the success of IphigSnie definitely establish the 
reputation of the Viennese master, despite the opposition of the 
partisans of the old French school. 

But even on those first evenings, musicians and theatrical 
folk were not mistaken. One of them, the Belgian librettist, 
Reynard de Pleinchesne, wrote to Compain-Desperrieres, director 
of La Monnaie at Brussels, as early as April 27: 

The opera of the chevalier Gluk [sic] did not achieve a complete 
success on Tuesday the 19th at its first performance. On Friday the 
22nd it picked up, and won great and well deserved applause. The 
faults which can be found in the ballet airs, the small airs, and in the 
choruses are entirely effaced by the beauty, or rather, the sublimity of 
the scenes, so much so that I confess that this work has given me new 
ideas about music. 

Gossec, too, from a saying of the same correspondent, felt 
on hearing IphigSnie how his style would fade and grow old at 
the touch of the breath of Gluck. 8 

Alceste, the libretto of which du Roullet made over from 
Calzabigi's Italian original, came two years later, April 23, 1776. 
That year, this collaborator of Gluck's, who had introduced him 
in France, published his Lettre sur les Drames-opSra (Amsterdam 
et Paris, chez Esprit, libraire, au Palais-Royal). It is a pamphlet 
of 55 pages, of which the title alone is a whole program, for the 
old lyric works given at the Royal Academy of Music had generally 
borne since Lully the title of "tragedie-opera." 

In this letter, a sequel to which, on Opera-bouffe, he announc- 
ed but never published, du Roullet defended the ideas which, 
since the Gluckist triumph, needed defense no longer. It was 
especially a scarce concealed defense of his poem of Iphige'nie en 
Aulide. Working over, probably, his ideas of twenty years 
before, du Roullet proclaimed, quite like Calzabigi, that a good 
opera depends on the complete agreement of music and poesy; 
he advises preferring familiar subjects to invented ones, putting 
the exposition in action, treating simple subjects, taking as models 
the ancient Greeks, especially Euripides, varying the character 
of the scenes and the meter of the verse so as to enable the musician 
to multiply, to vary, and to contrast his effects. Choruses 
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should take part in the action; festivals and dances, generally 
dragged into opera inappropriately, should be introduced neces- 
sarily by the subject, as the enchantment in Armide; if not, these 
dances are a distraction to the spectator. In sum, the poet 
should supply the musician with resources to display all the 
power of expressive music. 

The pamphlet drew down on its author some "satirical 
couplets" which have been preserved for us among the papers 
of Favart. Was Favart himself the author? 



CHANSON A L'OCCASION D'UNE 

LETTRE SUR L'OPERA 

ATTRIBUTE 



SONG ON THE OCCASION OF A 
LETTER ON THE OPERA 



a M. le Bailly de R 



Je consens, mes chers freres, 
A vous initier 
Dans les profonds mysteres 
Du lyrique metier. 
Croirez-vouz mes preceptes? 
— Oui, Monsieur le Bailly. 
— Vous serez done adepte. 
— Bon, Monsieur le Bailly . 

Connaissez-vous Armide? 
— Oui, Monsieur le Bailly. 
— Quel poeme insipide, 
Sans chaleur, sans genie! 
— Mais, vive Iphiginiet 
— Oui, Monsieur le Bailly! 

De la scene lyrique 

Quinault n'est plus le roi. 
Lisez ma PoStique, 
Vous direz comme moi, 
Nous n'avons qu'un genie. 
— Qui? Monsieur le Bailly. 
— L'auteur d'lphiginie. 
— Ah! Monsieur le Bailly. 

Admirez sa sagesse, 
Modeste en ses essais, 
Par respect pour la Grece, 
II parle mal francais. 
Meme en pillant Racine, 
Son genie affoibli 
Dement son origine. 
— Oui, Monsieur le Bailly. 



attributed to Bailiff de R 



I agree, my brother dear, 

Now we have the time, 
To teach you all the business, 

The mysteries of rhyme. 
Will you follow each precept? 

Yes, my lord bailiff! 
Then you will become adept. 

Good, my lord bailiff! 

You know a poem on Armide? 9 

Yes, my lord bailiff! 
There is none insipider, 

With less warmth or genius? 

Yes, my lord bailiff! 
But hail to Iphigenias ! 

Yes, my lord bailiff! 

Quinault, once the stage's king. 

Has met deserved fate; 
My Poetic is the thing 

To show what's up to date. 
Of geniuses we have but one. 

Who? my lord bailiff. 
He who Iphigenia's done. 

Ah, my lord bailiff! 

Learned, still so very meek, 

(You'll wonder at this, surely). 
From a great respect for Greek, 

He speaks French very poorly. 
From the great Racine, of course, 

His work is but stealing; 
Yet he oft belies his source, 

So feeble is his feeling. 

Yes, my lord bailiff. 
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Gardez-vous dans la fable 

De choisir vos sujets. 

Point de dieux, point de diables, 

Ni fStes, ni balets. 

Cela sent trop 1'enfance. 

— Mais, Monsieur le Bailly, 

On peut aimer la danse, 

— Hein? . . . Monsieur le Bailly. 

Toi, chef de mes Athletes, 
Qui, dans ce pays-ci, 
Sait mesurer les tStes, 
Sois mon supreme appui; 
Cours, cabale au Parterre, 
Du fond je suis saisi. 
La forme est ton affaire. 
— Oui, Monsieur le Bailly. 1 ' 



Keep away from fables old 

When you choose your plot; 
From tales of gods and devils told 

Or feasts and all that lot — 
That suggest a child's romance. 

But, my lord bailiff, 
'Spose one simply loves the dance? 

Hein, my lord bailiff? 

Thou, of my Athletes the chief, 
Who, throughout the land, 

Tak'st the measure of all men, 

Lend me now thine hand. 

Come, cabal of the Parterre, 
I've a hint for the idea; 

The form is all your affair. 
Yes, my lord bailiff. 



After all the music of the chevalier no longer needed the 
support of literature. Armide, so much discussed at the beginning, 
then the second IphigSnie confirmed the success of the reform 
which had been begun by the first IphigSnie, Orphic and Alceste. 

At the same time as Alceste, du Roullet may have planned 
with Gluck an IphigSnie en Tauride; the poem of that opera was 
definitely signed by Guillard. If we may believe the Memoirs of 
the Conventionalist, Brissot, young Guillard, his childhood's friend, 
wrote the poem after hearing Gluck's IphigSnie; he sent it to du 
Roullet, who recommended it to Gluck so warmly that the 
master, fired by his enthusiasm, composed the first act at once. 

Five or six years later, du Roullet, with the baron de Tschoudi, 
drew out a libretto from a Hypermestre of Calzabigi. Gluck 
probably sketched in the score before giving it up to his pupil 
Salieri, who made of it Les Dandides. Formerly, in 1781-82, du 
Roullet had been called on to retouch Le Renaud by Leboeuf, 
destined for Sacchini. In the terms of a letter sent by La Salle 
of the Committee of the Opera to the Intendant des Menus- 
plaisirs, Papillon de la Ferte, Sacchini 

had the misfortune to work with a very poor, ill-corrected poem, all 
because of the obstinacy of M. the bailiff du Roullet; everybody is 
convinced that he played a trick on poor Sacchini to favor the chevalier 
Gluck; that is the opinion people have of the bailiff's intrigues, and 
everyone agrees in giving him credit." 

But up to the last, du Roullet remained faithful to his 
Gluckist friendships, and perhaps he wanted to take vengeance 
for the failure of Echo et Narcisse, Gluck's unsuccessful opera 
which du Roullet had helped the baron de Tschoudi to finish, 
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as he had done for Les Danatdes. This failure had acutely 
affected the musician, and he had sworn to return to Paris no 
more until the French made up their minds what sort of music 
pleased them. 18 It must have been a consolation to him to learn 
that the admirers of the "revolution" accomplished by him were 
bringing out a collection of M6moires to which du Roullet was 
lending his collaboration. 

Almost of the same age as "the germanic Orpheus," Le 
Bland du Roullet, his Parisian collaborator and his faithful 
defender, departed from life a year before him, Aug. 2, 1786, and 
was buried, according to Beffara, in the church of Saint Laurent. 

NOTES 

1 Etat civil de la Commune de Normanville (Eure). Acte, 1716. Fran- 
cois Louis Gaud, son of Messire Louis Le Blanc, knight, Marquis de Rouler, 
and of the noble lady Madam Marguerite Elizabeth de Durand de Villegagnon, 
born in wedlock, was baptised April 11th; sponsors were Messire Francois Du- 
rand de Villegagnon, assisted by the noble lady Anne Le Blanc du Rouller, wife 
of Messire Pierre Francois Dache, Seigneur de Marbeuf. [Signed] Rabasne. 

In the margin is written: corrected act of baptism in right of Messire 
Francois Louis Gaud Le Bland du Roullet, Marquis du Roullet; he who bears 
this name is son of Francois Le Bland, Marquis du Roullet, instead of his son 
Louis whose name has been employed through an error up to the present and 
which has been verified exactly by acts and extracts. 

We owe these records in part to the learned genealogist O'Kelly, of Gal- 
way, to whom we here extend our sincere thanks. 

Beffara, who drew up a note on the librettist of Gluck, and who knew his 
baptismal extraction, gives to du Roullet the titles of bailiff, grand cross of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, former officer of the regiment of French Guards. 
Perhaps in this last particular he confuses him with this brother. 

The genealogist d'Hozier notes in his papers, preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale: Rollet, near Evreux. M. du Roullet, ensign of the French Guard, 
came to my house in 1734. (Bibl. nat. Ms. Cabinet d'Hozier, Dossiers bleus, 
15, 207 (2). 

2 It has been learned that M. de la Poupliniere took supper on Friday, 
the 18th of this month, at the house of Mile. Dalliere, in company with the 
Marquis du Rollet, Vaucanson, Marmontel, and several other academicians of 
Passy. (Piton. Paris sous Louis XV, d'apres les rapports de police. 5 s serie, 
p. 29; 22 septembre, 1750. Cf. Cucuel, La Pouplini&re, p. 166-167.). 

3 Bibl. nat. Ms. fr. 22, 158, fol. 201, 24 dec. 1753, cite par Cucuel, Zeit~ 
schrift der Interned. Musikgesellschaft, 1912, p. 291: Notes sur J. -J. Rousseau, 
musicien. 

4 Nouvelles a la main, kept at the Bibliotheque de Munich, published by 
J. G. Prod'homme in the Zeitschrift der Internat. Musikgesellschaft. 

5 The official catalogue of the Knights of Malta, published in 1891, 
mentions, after 1680, a Jacques Le Blanc du Roullet de la Croisette. 

6 This letter, as well as that from Gluck, have appeared in my ftcrits de 
Musiciens, p. 387 ff . 
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7 It must not be forgotten that the death of the king, May 10th, caused 
the closing of the opera for several weeks and consequently interrupted the 
performances of IphigSnie when it was still a novelty. 

8 According to Goovaerts, Un Opera francais compos6 en 177 £ pour le 
Thi&tre de la Monnaie. 

9 Armide, by Gluck, played in 1777, had been composed on an old poem 
by Quinault. 

10 Archives de 1'Opera, Papiers Favart. II. 

11 On the Danaides of Salieri, see the study by M. Adolphe Jullien, in La 
Cow et I'Opira sous Louis XVI, p. 166-200. 

12 Letter from Gluck, written from Vienna, May 11, 1781, cited by Ba- 
chaumont, under date of the 30th. (Mimoires secrets, tome XVII, p. 197). 

II 

Pierre Louis Moline 

The opera of Orfeo e Euridice which marks the beginning of 
the Gluckist "reform" is, as is known, the oldest work in the 
repertory of the lyric theatres, in that it counts already a century 
and a half of existence. In addition to this longevity, exceptional 
in an opera which is not represented as an archeological curiosity 
only, the score which Gluck wrote on the poetic libretto of Raniero 
de' Calzabigi has another distinction. Almost immediately after 
the first representation at Vienna, Oct. 5, 1762, the director of 
performances of the Imperial Court, Count Jacopo de Durazzo, 
took pains to have it engraved, not at Vienna or in Italy, but 
at Paris under the care of Favart. After rather long delay, the 
score was put on sale about the month of April, 1764, at the 
bookseller Duchesne's in the Rue Saint-Jacques. 

We learn from the correspondence of Favart with the Count 
de Durazzo that the success of this publication was very slight; 
in ten years there were sold only half a dozen copies of this first 
edition — to-day "introuvable." L'Orfeo, as M. Wotquenne has 
remarked, was the first operatic Italian score for a century and 
a half to have the honor of engraving. This was consequently 
an unusual honor, the expenses of which were met by Count 
Durazzo; it was at the same time a distinction such as a German 
composer had never before obtained before the representation 
of his work in a foreign country. Now this engraving of Orfeo 
was completed at about the same time that Gluck paid a short 
visit to Paris in March, 1764, before going to the coronation of 
Joseph II at Frankfort; so we may suppose that the purpose of 
the engraving was to get the work accepted at the Opera as an 
Italian interlude, or in default of that, at the Comedie-Italienne, 
which was then assuming a certain musical importance. 
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This project was not to be accomplished until ten years later, 
at the beginning of a new reign, when the first presentation of 
IphigSnie en Aulide was followed by that of OrpMe et Eurydice, 
translated into French by Moline (Aug. 2, 1774.) 

Now this second French collaborator of Gluck, Pierre Louis 
Moline, while the Italian score was being engraved, translated 
into prose Calzabigi's poem. It was published in a little brochure 
of 32 pages entitled: "OrpMe et Euridice, Tragedie-Opera, par 
M. Calzabigi. Traduite de l'ltalien par Mr. M*** avec des 
reflexions sur cette piece. A Paris. Chex Bauche, Quai des 
Augustins. Duchesne, rue S. Jacques M. DCC. LXLV (sic.)" The 
reflections of the translator, the purpose of which was to explain 
the new poetic of the Italian Calzabigi, followed by Gluck in 
reaction from that of Metastasio — had already appeared in the 
Journal des Dames; but "they are not out of place here" say 
the Affiches, Annonces et Avis divers of Nov. 28, 1764; they 
were themselves followed by an Italian arietta taken from the 
score. 

This anonymous little book, carefully printed, won as small 
success as the score had done; it does not appear that contem- 
poraries paid much attention to it. The name of Gluck, however, 
though still unknown to the French public, did penetrate to 
certain circles, thanks to this double publication, so contrary to 
the usual custom. We even know that the musician Philidor, 
one of the leaders of the French school after the death of Rameau, 
profited by Orfeo, the proofs of which he corrected. 

As to the anonymous translator designed by the letter M 
followed by three asterisks, he was without doubt the young 
barrister Moline, then twenty-five years old, who had made his 
debut the preceding year with some occasional verse. Son and 
grandson of merchants of Montpellier, Pierre Louis Moline was 
born in that city May 27, 1739, and baptised May 30 at the 
Church of Notre Dame. Master of Arts from the University of 
Avignon, he must have been at Paris for some time when he was 
entrusted with the work of translating Orfeo, in preparation for 
the definitive translation which remain his sole title to literary 
fame (we dare not say glory) with posterity. In fact, in his 
laborious career which was destined to be prolonged to 1820, 
Moline, a prolific and painstaking poet, an indefatigable writer 
on manifold subjects, wrote not less than fifteen works in prose 
or verse (occasional odes which brought in some royal gift, like 
that on the death of the Dauphin in 1766) about a dozen revolu- 
tionary hymns, thirty-one dramatic pieces which had in general 
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but mediocre success, and fifteen or sixteen librettos, which were 
offered to the Opera, but of which only five were accepted. 

After OrpMe, Moline gave at this theatre July 2, 1780, Laure 
et PStrarque, a heroic pastoral in one "act, with music by Candeille. 
The libretto, it seems, injured the music; the author was reproached 
with having misrepresented history by making Laura responsive 
to the love of Petrarch and, especially, by depicting jealousy and 
passion such as she never felt. The ballet was directed by d'Auber- 
val. The work stopped at its third presentation. 

September 24, 1782, Moline was more lucky with an Ariane 
dans VUe de Naxos, a "lyrical drama" in one act. The music 
was entrusted to Edelmann, a skillful clavecinist, the author of 
the arrangement for clavecin of OrphSe. This work was revived 
rather frequently up to 1825, and provincial theatres kept it in 
their repertories, as is shown by a document about Moline's 
estate. 1 

He translated, in 1788, for Paesiello, Le Roi Thiodore a 
Venise, heroi-comic opera in three acts, which had only thirteen 
performances. At last, April 5, 1794, the Opera, having become 
the Theatre des Arts, played a revolutionary piece by this former 
collaborator of Gluck: La RSunion du 10 Aout, by "citizens 
Bouquier and Moline." 

When the Revolution came, Moline soon embraced its 
principles; he became registering secretary of the Convention, 
without ceasing to cultivate his Muse, who had also turned 
republican. While filling his official functions from '93 to '97, 
he celebrated contemporary events, military and civil, in couplets; 
these couplets were sometimes to be sung "to the tune of the 
Marseillaise" — that Marseillaise which Moline's fellow citizens 
had brought from Montpellier to Paris about July 14, 1793 — 
and sometimes to other popular airs of the time. The learned 
Constant Pierre has discovered not less than a dozen of these 
songs and patriotic hymns, in which Moline celebrated in turn: 
the republican Reunion (Aug. 10, '93); the manes of Marat and 
Lepelletier (Oct. Nov. '93); the Supreme Being (prairial an 
II) ; the battle of Fleurus (1794) ; the young heros Bara and Viala 
(for a ceremony at the Pantheon, 10 thermidor — July 28, 
1794); the capture of Fontarabbia (14 thermidor, an II) to the 
tune of La Carmagnole; the republican Reunion of Aug. 10, 
1794; and his second production in this genre, an Idylle sur la 
Paix, addressed to the brave soldiers of the French army (Nov. 
1797) on the air Femmes, voulez-vous Spouser. . . . 

1 It was performed in New York on March 28, 1791. — Ed. 
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During the same period, the registrar of the Convention 
produced two patriotic works in the style of the time: Le Naufrage 
hSrozque du Vaisseau le Vengeur, in collaboration with Citizen 
Pagez and, for the music, Citizen Duboullai, leader of the orchestra 
at the Theatre de l'Egalite (formerly Theatre Moliere) where these 
three acts were performed, and V Inauguration de la RSpublique 
in five acts, in collaboration with Bouquier, representative of the 
people, and the same Duboullai, performed on the same stage 
March 13, 1794. The same piece with music by Porta under the 
title La RSunion du 10 Ao&t ou V Inauguration de la RSpublique 
was soon (April 5, 1794) revived at the Opera at the expense of 
the Republic by decree of the Convention of 4 frimaire (Nov. 24, 
1793). This "sans-culottide" in five acts was mounted with rare 
luxury of setting and chorus; the five tableaux produced the 
greatest effect; it represented first the Place de la Bastille, then, 
in turn, the Boulevard des Italiens, the Place de la Revolution 
(now Place de la Concorde), les Invalides, and the Champs-de- 
Mars. The crowd of subordinate figures and choristers bestirred 
themselves patriotically in these five scenes, painted especially 
for the occasion. And when, the seventh of the following August, 
the national opera, then called the Theatre des Arts, left its 
temporary hall at Porte Saint-Martin for that of the rue de la 
Lai (now rue de Richelieu, opposite the Bibliotheque Nationale), 
it was with the RSunion du 10 Aout that was inauguarated the 
former theatre of Mile. Montansier. Moline, for this occasion, 
wrote a prologue and a hymn which was sung on the national 
air: Veillons au salut de I' Empire. 

The close of the Convention marked the abandonment of 
these patriotic pieces. Thereafter, the former collaborator of 
Gluck prudently withdrew from public life, and devoted himself 
exclusively to the theatre, which, in spite of his fertile productions, 
gave him not fortune but a mediocre livelihood. 

Before taking leave of the librettist of OrphSe, we may cite 
a few more works connected with the lyric theatre: these were, 
first, a parody of Gluck's Armide: Madame Terrible, opera in two 
acts in prose with interspersed vaudevilles, which seems to have 
been performed Sept. 6, 1778, at the Theatre of Meaux (?) and 
the manuscript of which is preserved at the Bibliotheque Natio- 
nale; an occasional piece entitled Sacchini aux Champs-Ely sSes, 
which must consequently be dated October or November, 1786; 
a "Chinese comedy" in two acts, with music, Le Mandarin, which 
is also preserved at the Bibliotheque Nationale, and which offers 
this interesting distinction that the music announced by the 
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manuscript was to be by Gluck (perhaps it may be discovered in 
Le Cinesi or L'Orfano of the chevalier); finally, the first French 
translation of L 'enlevement du SSrail of Mozart, performed at the 
Lycee des Arts in 1798, "done in verse and received at the Opera 
(where it was not played) in 1818," according to a note reproduced 
in the catalogue of the Collection de Soleinne, where the manu- 
script remains. 

Moline had received a slight pension of 300 francs a year in 
1817. He did not long enjoy it, for he died at Paris, Feb. 20, 
1820, no. 37, rue d'Argenteuil. As he left no heirs, his property 
fell in escheat. The inventory of his mediocre property, dated 
the 24 day of the following May, estimates his personal property 
at 108 francs. Among his papers were found his certificate of 
birth, dated June 4, 1817 (at which date he had probably sued 
for the minute pension soon after allotted to him); receipts of 
rent of his little room, for which he paid 38 francs 40 centimes a 
quarter; several receipts relating to his pension from Oct. 9, 1817 
to Jan. 20, 1820. In addition, different papers dated from Apr. 
16, 1819 to April 1820 made it possible to recover the poor sum 
of 79 francs, 90 centimes, due on author's rights for performances 
of OrphSe or Ariane at the theatres of Rouen, NImes, Lille, 
Avignon, and Bordeaux. The sale of his furniture and personal 
property, which took place July 3, 4, and 5, with others of similar 
importance, produced for the benefit of the estate, the sum of 
291 francs 55 centimes. 1 Such was the fortune left by the librettist 
of OrphSe. 

Ill 

The Baron de Tschoudi 

Le Bland du* Roullet was destined to remain the chief French 
collaborator of Gluck. Nevertheless, the "German Orpheus" had 
recourse, for his Parisian operas, to the aid of three other lib- 
rettists, without counting Quinault for Armide. Moline and du 
Roullet had made over the fine poems of Calzabigi, the Orfeo and 
Alceste respectively; du Roullet alone (as a posthumous colla- 
borator of Racine) gave him the first IphigSnie; Guillard, the 
second. Another gentleman, a diplomat like du Roullet, a 
botanist and agronomist, but a poet on occasion, the baron de 
Tschoudi, was to give him the poem of Echo et Narcisse, as well 
as that of Les Dandides, afterwards given up to Salieri. Even 

1 According to documents kept in the Archives de la Seine, Paris. 
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to these two librettos, the bailiff lent his hand to give them the 
touches that the composer thought necessary. 

From the collaboration of these two literary noblemen, 
brought together apparently by a common admiration for the 
German composer, came the libretto of the pastoral Echo et 
Narcisse. The fate of this score at the Paris Opera was not 
very happy, and its failure was bitterly resented by Gluck, who 
promised himself that he would work no more for "these French- 
men." The check did not, however, discourage Tschoudi who — 
doubtless recommended to Gluck by the ambassador, Count de 
Mercy Argenteau — soon was preparing, still with du Roullet, 
the poem Les DanaMes, which he sent to the composer in Vienna. 

Jean Baptiste Louis Theodore, baron de Tschoudi, "learned 
naturalist, admired writer, lofty poet, profound jurisconsult," as 
says the Biographie de la Moselle by Begin, 1 was born at Metz, 
August 25, 1734. After having served in a Swiss regiment, he 
became, in 1760, bailiff of Metz and King's councillor; he was 
elected honorary member of the Academy at Metz in 1761, and 
was president of it for several years from 1767. Appointed 
minister of the prince-bishop of Liege in 1774, he gave up the 
functions of bailiff of Metz and came to Paris, arriving there in 
1777. He was presented to the king, in his quality as minister, 
March 23, 1779. 

The baron de Tschoudi seems to have had no special prepara- 
tion for the honor of collaborating with the reformer of the operatic 
stage. The former bailiff had published between 1763 and 1768 
only some notes on agriculture, which he reissued at Paris and 
at London in 1778. But, once arrived at Paris, he composed and 
published numerous poems, among which we notice Vceux d'un 
citoyen, an ode to the King, published in 1775 after the accession 
of Louis XVI. 

Echo et Narcisse, the libretto of which Tschoudi had presented 
to Gluck in 1777, was given for the first time Sept. 21, 1779, 
and repeated, with a prologue, Aug. 8, 1780. 

The music, says the biographer of Metz, is by the celebrated 
Gluck, but it cannot be compared to that of his best works. In general, 
it suffers from the poor subject and the feeble poetry. Still, at certain 
passages, it can be seen that the poet and the musician have risen to 
the height of their subject. For example, all music lovers know the 
fine hymn to friendship, of which Gluck has made a sublime chorus. 
It was, after all, the baron's first experiment. He succeeded better with 
the Danaides. 

Although the poem Echo et Narcisse is pastoral in character, judged 
the Journal de Paris, it has little connection with its predecessors in 
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that kind. It has some wit and there are some well turned verses. . . . 
The second performance was better received than the first. We have 
already observed that the capital defect of the poem is coldness. Certain 
happy changes have been made leading more directly to the action; 
but, although moving more quickly, it did not, apparently, give more 
pleasure to the spectators, who took no interest either in the death of 
Echo or the despair of Narcissus. 

Grimm, not a less ardent partisan of Gluck than the Journal 
de Paris, is none the less unable to conceal the failure of this 
work. 

The music, he writes in September, is by M. de Tschoudi, who comes 
from the Canton of Glaris, and who was formerly bailiff of Metz and 
is now prince-minister [sic] of Liege; he is the author of the articles on 
botany in the new supplement of the Encyclopedia and of several pieces 
of poetry printed in different papers. The music is by the chevalier 
Gluck .... judged more severely than all the other works of this author. 2 

Echo et Narcisse, revived in 1780, "with considerable changes" 3 
according to this same Grimm, could not maintain its place. 
Only the fire at the Opera, which made the Academie Royale 
move for some weeks to the Menus plaisirs in rue Bergere, gave 
the work an appearance of vitality. 4 But it was judged useless 
to mount it again on the stage of the new Opera Boulevard St.- 
Martin. A few performances were given after 1806, but always 
without success. 

Tschoudi was infinitely more fortunate in the choice of 
subject for Les Dana'ides, the libretto of which probably inspired 
Gluck before it fell to his pupil Salieri. But Tschoudi died of 
erysipelas, as his biographer says, "when his opera was being 
rehearsed at the Theatre des Arts [sic]. He insisted on being 
present, contrary to his doctor's advice; the erysipelas was 
suppressed, and a violent inflammation of the bowels took him 
off in a few days." 

As early as Sept. 11, 1783 among the works in preparation 
at the Opera, Bachaumont announces the Dana'ides under the 
title of "Hypermestre, by Baron Schudy and the chevalier Gluck." 6 
It appeared on the April 26 following; "Words under the name 
of M.***, — that is to say, Baron Tschudi and the bailiff du 
Roullet, music under that of Gluck," writes Grimm, who must 
have been aware of the subterfuge which Gluck had used to 
to have the work of his disciple Salieri received and represented 
at Paris. 

Gluck had undertaken the music, says the biographer of Metz, 
but sated with glory and loaded with riches, he left the work unfinished; 
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Salieri completed it in the most happily inspired way. Tschudy showed 
in his poem deep sensibility and brilliant imagination. 9 

And in proof of these qualities Begin cites the celebrated 
Chorus des Epoux, in the second act: Descends dans le sein 
d'Amphitrite. 

The baron, before finishing this libretto — the authorship of 
which Calzabigi later claimed in a long letter to the Mercure de 
France — united with the fortunate arranger of the IpkigSnie of 
Racine and the Alceste of that same Calzabigi. Gluck let every- 
thing be said and done, from his distant retreat at Vienna. Prob- 
ably, in fact, he had begun to work on the libretto of his former 
Italian collaborator, but illness and a desire for rest, legitimate 
enough after his unusually agitated and laborious life, combined 
with opulence sufficient to let him enjoy his last years in peace, 
caused him to give up a fine drama i « favor of a submissive and 
reverent disciple. And it was only after the twelfth represen- 
tation that du Roullet revealed to the Parisians the little trick 
which had made the success of a work — the masterpiece of its 
author, and one distinguished, besides, for its high dramatic 
qualities. As a matter of fact, Les Danatdes remained in the 
repertory until the advent of Rossini. The young Berlioz, it 
will be remembered, enthusiastically applauded Mme. Branchu 
in it in his early years in Paris. 7 

Tschoudi having died during the rehearsal of Les Danatdes, 
du Roullet published the poem just before the first performance. 
The approval of the censor is dated March 28. 

After the numerous and well-deserved successes which the subject 
of Les Danatdes has won in different theatres, du Roullet writes in his 
preface, we should not have presumed to bring it out again at the Opera, 
if we had not thought that we could show it there in a new form. If the 
public decides that our poem has some merit in this direction, we are 
glad to declare here that this merit is not entirely our own. A manu- 
script of M. Calzabigi, author of Orphie and the Italian Alceste, du 
Roullet goes on to admit, was communicated to us, and this gave us much 
aid. We borrowed also some ideas from the Ballet des Danatdes by the 
celebrated M. Noverre.that modern rival of Bathyllus and Pilades. To 
all these we added our own ideas and composed our plan from them all. 

One of our friends, whose family forbids us to name him, consented, 
to hasten the work, to put into verse part of our composition, and this 
is certainly not the least finished portion. Death has just removed 
this excellent man, equally renowned for his works in prose and in verse; 
he was as remarkable for his social virtues, his military merit, and his 
lofty birth, as for his wit and his literary gifts. May our friendship 
be permitted on this occasion to offer this just meed of praise to his 
memory. 8 
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On reading this preface and the reports which the Mercure 
de France brought him, Calzabigi, then in retirement at Naples, 
burst into a fury (which is easy to understand) and, seizing his 
pen, the author of Orfeo, Alceste, and Paride e Elena, hastened to 
claim his legitimate share in this collaboration — an involuntary 
collaboration — which du Roullet had not made large enough to 
suit him; he took advantage of the occasion to recall to the 
French public, forgetful of his past merits, that he had been the 
initiator of the Gluckist reform, and, so to speak, the inventor 
of the "system" which had made the composer's fortune. 

Letter to the Editor of the Mercure 
Dear Sir: 

I have read in the Mercure for the month of May (nos. 18, 19 & 
20) all that you have published about the lyric tragedy of Hypermestre 
or Les Danatdes which was given at the Opira on April 26 last. 

Your analysis of the work, your observations on the faults in the 
plan of it, your comments on the theatrical effect — all seem to me just 
and worthy of the attention of those who are interested in dramatic art. 

In your three articles, Sir, my name occurs only once, and then is 
passed over very lightly. The translators, revisors, or copiers of my 
drama (for it appears that there were two of them) have scarcely deigned 
to mention me in a little corner of their announcements. I appear 
here only in the background. Is it not fair for me to put myself in my 
real place? Permit me to quote one of our proverbs which applies here: 
Non ho buoni vicini; bisogna pero che mi lodi da me. This is so much the 
more my duty, in that, in naming me, care has been taken to give a 
share of this halo to a truly celebrated man. M. Noverre, who, I admit, 
deserves praise for his Ballet-pantomimes, which are the finest I know 
of, but who seems here mentioned rather gratuitously. He is the Deus 
ex machina, lowered from Olympus to turn away glances from an 
essential personage. This dramatic device was not necessary. It would 
have been more becoming to admit that they had translated my poem 
nearly entire. But let us begin at the beginning of the lamentable 
history of my Dana'ides. It was in 1778, after the great success of my 
Orphee and my Alceste on your stage that M. Gluck wished Iterum antiquo 
me includere ludo. He bound me by great promises to write another 
drama for him. I wrote a Semiramis, which I sent to him; I do not know 
its fate, but perhaps it is running about the world like its younger sister.' 
M. Gluck at first highly approved of it; but he afterward saw that it 
was not adapted to the actors who then shone on the lyric stage! I had 
formerly spoken to him of a Hypermestre, and he urged me so eagerly 
to write it that I decided to please him. He had this poor Hypermestre 
at Paris, where he was in November of that same year; he was enthu- 
siastic about it; he told me that he would have it translated so as to 
give it at the Theatre; that is all that he told me. 

After a silence of several years, it was only in February of this year 
that I heard that M. Gluck was to put on my Hypermestre immediately 
at the Theatre in Paris, and that, not having been able to finish the 
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music himself, he had employed M. Salieri, who had worked under his 
direction. 

In the interval, as one often retouches one's work, I had made some 
changes in my piece. I should have communicated them if I had been 
consulted, but I was forgotten. People were willing only to "get much 
assistance" from my poem; they didn't even say from whom they got it. 
This silence seems to me singular. M. Gluck, who alone in the world 
read my manuscript, must alone know the reason for it. 

I had amused myself last year in having set to music some scenes 
from my Hypermestre, according to some ideas which I have long held 
about dramatic music. I employed for this M. Millico, not less celebrated 
as a singer than excellent as a composer. His music excited the curiosity 
of several personnages; by request it was heard at Court when H. M. 
the Emperor was at Naples, and was there found admirable. 

As my tragedy had been disposed of, I was afraid that it might 
be similarly printed, without corrections. I therefore determined to 
publish it last February, on the occasion of an assembly where part of 
it was performed in the presence of H. M. the King of Sweden, by the 
best singers of our grand opera, at the residence of H. E. Mgr. the 
Count of Razoumousky, ambassador from H. M. the Emperor of 
Russia. 

There you have, Sir, the exact truth about the wanderings of my 
vagabond Hypermestre. I beg you now to follow in my Italian tragedy, 
of which I am sending you a printed copy, the plan I have pursued. 

Whatever the subject which I undertake to treat as a drama, my 
first care is to draw out the great scenes which are sure to strike, to move 
the spectators. I distribute them in the acts according to the progress 
of the piece; the dialogue serves only to bring in the persons who must 
figure in them. I have spoken at length of this arrangement of my 
tragic plans in a letter in Italian to Count Alfieri, on four tragedies 
that he published last year. I do not know if I acted wisely or not, but 
in accordance with this idea, which is at least new, even if not good, 
I arranged by tableaux the plan of my Danaides. 

You will see, Sir, that with the exception of a few observations 
[perhaps we should read: situations] the plan of my tragedy is exactly 
the same as that which you announce, and you will see that the faults 
which you justly perceive in the copy are not in the original. 

After examining and refuting the criticisms of the Mercure, 
(it would be too fastidious to do more than call attention to 
them here), Calzabigi goes on summoning Gluck himself into 
the case. 

That is all that I have to say about the plan and development of 
my drama. A reading will convince you that all my ideas have been 
taken nearly all entire, except in the cases where my work has been 
mutilated. It is for a just public to decide if that may be called "getting 
much assistance" from a piece. 

You say in your article in no. 20, "that the author. . . . proves 
that he understands in a superior fashion the dramatic arrangement 
and movement suitable for the Theatre Lyrique, and one can judge 
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of this by his opening scenes. . . which present an amusing and true 
picture where recitative, measured song, and chorus are combined in 
the most felicitous way." I think that I must claim this praise; it 
belongs to me only. If I had not by chance had my tragedy printed 
several months ago, M. Gluck, whom I tried to oblige, would have 
put me in the position of a plagiarist and in the ridiculous rdle of the 
crow in the fable . . 

Furtivis nudata coloribus. 

I should have done, but there is something else on my heart which 
demands relief. In speaking of the music of Les Danaides, you observe 
that "one easily recognizes in the general spirit of the composition, the 
grand, strong, rapid, and true style which characterizes the system of 
this creator of dramatic music." 

This is what I have to say on this subject: 

I am not a musician, but I have carefully studied recitation. People 
give me credit for talent in reciting verse, especially tragic verse, most 
especially my own. Twenty-five years ago I thought that the only 
music appropriate for dramatic poetry, and especially for dialogue 
and the airs that we call "airs of action" (azione) was music which ap- 
proached as closely as possible to animated, energetic, natural recitation; 
that recitation itself was only imperfect music; that one could express 
it in notes just as it is, if there had been invented enough signs to mark 
as many tones, as many inflections, as many outbursts and restraints, 
as many infinite shades, so to speak, as the voice gives in declaiming. 
Music to certain verse, then, according to my ideas, being only a form 
of recitation more studied, more advanced, and enriched by the harmony 
of accompaniment, I conceived the idea that there lay the whole secret 
of composing music for a drama; that the more the poetry was firm, 
energetic, passionate, touching, harmonious, the more the music which 
should try to express' it closely in accordance with the true recitation, 
would be the true music for that poetry, the music par excellence. 

By meditating on these principles I thought I discovered the 
solution of the problem. Why are there airs like Se cerca, se disce in 
the Olimpiade by Pergolesi, Misero Pargoletto in the Demophoon by 
Leo and others, where the musical espression cannot be changed without 
falling into the ridiculous — where one is simply forced to come back 
to that of these great masters? And why is there also an infinite number 
of other airs which still admit of variations, though they have already 
been set to music by other composers? 

The reason according to my view is that Pergolesi, Leo, and the 
others have found for these airs the true poetic expression, the natural 
recitation, so that changing them spoils them; and for the others which 
are still susceptible of change, no one has yet discovered their real 
declamatory music. 

I came to Vienna in 1761, full of these ideas. A year after, H. S. 
M., the Count of Durazzo, then director of the Spectacles at the Imperial 
Court, now ambassador at Venice, to whom I had recited my OrphSe, 
urged me to give it at the theatre. I agreed, on condition that the music 
be composed according to my wishes. He sent to M. Gluck, who, he 
said, would conform to my ideas. M. Gluck was not then estimated 
among our great masters (doubtless unjustly). Hasse, Buranello, 
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[Galuppi] Jomelli, Meres, [Perez] and others occupied the chief positions. 
None of them knew the music of declamation, as I call it; and as to 
M. Gluck, since he did not pronounce our language well, he would have 
been unable to recite any verse whatsoever. I read my OrphSe to him, 
reciting some passages several times, showing him the shades which 
I put into it, the suspensions, the slowness, the rapidity, the sounds of 
the voice, now charged with feeling, now feeble and languishing. These 
shades I desired him to use in his composition. I begged him especially 
at the same time to leave out i passaggi, le cadence, i ritornelli and all 
those gothic, barbarous extravagant additions which have been made to 
our music. M. Gluck entered into my views. But recitation gets lost 
in the air and is often not found again; it would be necessary to be 
always equally animated, and this constant uniform sensibility does 
not exist. The most striking traits escape when the fire and en- 
thusiasm grow weak. That is why there is so remarkable a diversity 
in the recitations of dramatic authors even of the same tragic selec- 
tion. Even with the same author, from one day to another, from 
one scene to another, the poet's recitation of his verses changes from 
good to bad. 

I sought for signs by which to mark at least the most striking 
features. I invented some, and placed them between the lines all through 
OrphSe. On such a manuscript copy, accompanied by notes written 
in certain places where the signs gave only incomplete indications, M. 
Gluck composed his music. I did the same later for Alceste. The truth 
of this is shown by the fact that, when the success of OrphSe seemed 
uncertain at the first performance, M. Gluck threw the blame on me. 
In regard to Semiramis and Les Dana'ides, being able neither to recite 
them to M. Gluck, nor to use my signs, which I had forgotten and the 
originals of which he still had, I could only send him full instructions 
in writing. These instructions for Semiramis alone filled three entire 
sheets. I kept a copy of them, and of those for Les Dana'ides; some day 
I may publish them. 

I hope that you will agree, Sir, after this statement of the facts, 
that if M. Gluck is the creator of dramatic music, he did not create 
it out of nothing. I furnished him the matter, or the chaos, if you 
prefer; the honor of the creation belongs to us both in common. 

Connoisseurs were charmed by this new kind of writing. From 
this general approbation, I draw a conclusion which seems just to me 
— that the music composed by M. Millico for my Dana'ides must be 
infinitely superior to that given in Paris based on the copy of my 
drama. 

The author of this music (whoever he was, since I learn that M. 
Gluck disclaims it) could not have followed the recitation which I gave 
at Vienna, whereas M. Millico, while composing his, saw me every 
day and recited with me the pieces on which he was working. If I did 
not fear to take your valuable time uselessly, I would call your attention 
to my instructions, my notes on the monologue of Hypermestre, Act 
IV, Scene 1. If you should in the least desire it, I will send them to 
you. 

And, Sir, there is only one opinion about the excellence of M. Milli- 
co's music. I hope that it will come out some day. I dare to flatter myself 
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that, the public will agree on this question with the 61ite of nobility 
Neapolitan and foreign which heard it at M. de Rasoumousky's. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your very humble and obedient servant 

De Cassabigi [sic] Honorary Councillor to 
His Royal Imperial Apostolic Majesty. 
At Naples, June 25, 1784.'° 

To these manifold claims, which contested his chief title to 
glory, Gluck disdained to reply; he left this care to the survivor 
of his two collaborators; Du Roullet came off rather badly in 
the Mercure for October. Nevertheless, he opposed to Calzabigi 
one argument to which there could be no response: if the pupil 
of the Italian librettist — that is to say, Gluck, — could not compose 
music without him, how did it happen that his work was not 
inferior in the two Iphigenias, inasmuch as his pronunciation of 
French was more vicious than his pronunciation of Italian, and 
inasmuch as Guillard, the author of Iphige'nie en Tauride, could 
not even have read his poem which was written in Paris to Gluck 
who composed it in Vienna? Besides, it must not be forgotten 
that, as early as 1773, also in the Mercure de France, du Roullet 
had rendered justice to Calzabigi, and that in the preface to 
Alceste, Gluck had done the same, the following year. Neverthe- 
less, so far as the libretto of the Dana'ides was concerned, the 
Parisian librettist found nothing to reply. 

The Journal de Paris for March 9, 1784, announced in its 
list of deaths, that of the Most High and Puissant Lord Jean 
Baptiste Theodore, Baron de Tschoudi, formerly Bailiff and Chief 
of the Nobility of the District of Metz, Knight of the Royal 
and Military Order of St. Louis, ex-Privy Councillor, Minister in 
residence for the Prince Bishop of Liege at the Court of His Most 
Christian Majesty, rue de Bourgogne. The Almanach royal of 
the preceding years states more precisely that he had succeeded 
d'Arget as minister in France of the Prince Bishop of Liege and 
the Prince Bishop of Spire, and that he lived first at rue Vivienne, 
before moving to rue de Bourgogne in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, near the Barracks of the French Guards. It was to 
this dwelling that 

on Sunday, March 7, at four o'clock in the afternoon, went the Com- 
missioner Claude Le Seigneur, royal Councillor, Enquirer and Examiner 
at the Chatelet of Paris ... to a house owned by my Lord Joly; we 
passed, he says, into a lodging in the right wing, went to the second 
story above the entresol, entered an apartment looking out on the 
first court, where, in a bed-room we found and there appeared before 
us Louis Francois, esquire, the heir and secretary of the Baron de Tschou- 
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dy hereafter named, living in Paris rue St. Nicaise in the parish of Saint 
Germain l'Auxerrois. 

He told us that Messire Jean Baptiste Louis Th6odore Baron de 
Tschoudy, former Bailiff and chief of the nobility of the District of 
Metz, Knight of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, Privy 
Councillor and minister in residence for S. A. Sellerissime [sic] Mon- 
seigneur the Prince Bishop of Liege at the Court of His Most Christian 
Majesty, had died on that day at six o'clock in the morning and that, 
having been notified of this decease by the servants of the house, he 
had thought wise for security and in consideration of the rights, interests, 
and claims both of the lady his wife and of his children, all absent from 
Paris, and of any others whom it might concern, to request our presence 
that we might place the necessary seals . . . 

The Commissioner Le Seigneur fulfilled his duty, took the 
oaths of the domestics, Jacques Henriot, Marguerite Salome 
Vagnerin, wife of Louis Gaston (who signs in German); and the 
following April 3, he came to proceed with removing the seals; 
the family being still absent from Paris, he handed his papers to 
Count Dessuile, without giving detailed description of them. 
The whole transaction was ended April 22. 11 



NOTES. 

1 Begin: Biographie de la Moselle, Metz, 1832. Vol. IV. 

2 Grimm: Corresp. litter, edit. Tourneux XII, 313, 428. 

"It is not possible to read worse words," one reads in the Mimoires secrets of 
Sept. 31, 1779. 

3 Worked over (retravaille) with du Roullet (Mimoires secrets, Aug. 9,1790). 

4 This performance was due to the suggestion of du Roullet, who ad- 
dressed to the intendant of the Mentis plaisirs a note, which ended thus: "It is 
true that M. Gluck has felt keenly the poor reception of this work, that he has 
blamed partly the Royal Academy, and that his distress has made him indis- 
posed and checked his desire to work. A revival would flatter him and lead him 
to finish his opera of Les Danaides, which is a superb machine, and it is certain 
according to the latest news that he has all his wits — and that he may hope 
from the waters of Baden a second season a complete cure. (Archives natio- 
nales, O 629). The Mimoires secrets express themselves on the subject of the same 
work, Sept. 9, 1781: "It has been decided to give Echo et Narcisse again. This 
tragic pastoral, having had little success the first time, there was cause for fear 
lest the failing should be greater on Friday, Aug. 3d. Happily, the prophesies 
of the Chevalier Gluck, author of the music, were fulfilled. He said at the time 
of bringing forth the work: "There cannot be a theatre too large for Iphiginie 
en Aulide, nor one too small for Echo et Narcisse. In fact, it was definitely a 
success." Lays played the part of Narcissus. The Hymn to Love was demanded 
over again at the end of the opera, and manifestations of that sort, still unusual 
at the time, deeply shocked the editor of the Mimoires secrets. 

5 Memoires secrets: Vol. XXI. Sept. 11, 1783. 

6 Grimm: Corresp. litter. XIII, p. 327-529. 

7 Berlioz: Memoires, vol. I. 
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8 The same libretto bears the indications: The poem is by M.***. The 
music is by MM. the Chevalier Gluck and Salieri, Master of Chamber-Music to 
H. M. the Emperor and of Spectacles at the Court of Vienna. 

9 It would be interesting to compare this Semiramis of the Italian poet 
with the libretto taken from Voltaire's tragedy, set to music later by Catel and 
given at the Paris Opera, May 3, 1802, and with that of the poet Rossi, set to 
music by Rossini several years later. 

10 Cf. Gluck- Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. 56-102. Calzabigis Erunderung von 
1790. 

11 National Archives. Y 14,754. In number 11,488, under date of Feb. 
9, 1769, there exists another report of seals of a "baron de Tschoudy, Henry- 
Theodore, rue des 4 Vents, former councillor at the Parliament of Metz" — 
doubtless a relative of the librettist of Gluck. 

{Translated by Marguerite Barton.) 



